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CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 
The Cathedral of Christ Church was originally erected 
in the year 1038, by Sitricus, the son of Amlave, King of 
trie Ostmen of Dublin, and Donat or Dunan, the first 
Ostman bishop, who was buried in the choir, at the right- 
hand side of the communion table, 1074. This cathedral 
stands on a range of arches, erected by the Danes as stores 
for merchandise 5 and in these vaults, it is said, St. Pa- 
trick first appealed to the inhabitants of Dublin in behalf 
of the Christian religion. 

On the nth January, 128S, John Derlington being then 
Archbishop of Dublin, a party of Scotchmen set fire to 
one side of Skinner-row, which communicating to the 
cathedral, destroyed the steeple, chapter- house, dormi- 
tory and cloisters. A very remarkable circumstance 
relative to the diocese of Dublin is, that it contains two 
cathedrals, St. Patrick's, and Christ Church. In the year 
1500 an agreement was made between the chapters of 
both cathedrals, that each church should be callcd'Cathe- 
dral and Metropolitan, but that Christ Church should 
have precedence, as being the elder church, and that the 
archbishops should be buried alternately in the two ca- 
thedrals. On the 25th March, 1595, four Irish kings 
received knighthood from Richard II. in the church of 
this priory, and were afterwards entertained by him at his 
own table; and in 1450 a parliament was held in the 
church by Henry VI. In 1487 Lambert Simnell, the im- 
postor, was crowned in this cathedral, by. the title of 
Edward VI. The crown used on this occasion was bor- 
rowed from a statue 'of the Virgin, which stood in the 
church of St. Mary les Dames, and shortly after he 
received the homage of the citizens in the castle. 

In 1508, Robert Castele, alias Payneswick, a canon re- 
gular of the priory of Lanthony, was installed on the 4th 
of July, and the same year the staff of St. Patrick, which 
Was brought hither from Armagh, as a relic of great 
estimation, was publicly burned. In 1559, a parliament 
was held in a room in this cathedral, called the Com- 
mon's-house. On April sd, 1562, the roof of the church 
fell in, by, which the monument of Earl Strongbow was 
much injured ; but it was replaced shortly after, together 
with that of Earl Desmond, which was brought herefrom 
Drogheda. 

The present appearance of the nave is neither venerable 
nor imposing. The south side is of comparatively modern 
date; for the roof and side wall having fallen in, in 1562, 
the latter was replaced by a plain plastered wall ; to com- 
memorate which restoration of the cathedral, there is a 
stone inserted in the wall, nearly above Strongbow's mo- 
nument, bearing an inscription to that effect. The length 
of the nave is 103 feet, its breadth 25. The northern 
wall still preserves traces of antiquity ; having pointed 
arches of a peculiarly beautiful style ; the pillars between 
which are composed of a number of small columns with 
intervening mouldings, on which rest capitals of heads 
an'd foliage combined. High up, in the same wall, pre 
yet to be seen galleries, or, as they are more commonly 
called, Friars' Walks. The side aisle, oh the north of 
the nave, is also part of the ancient cathedral, but is rather 
in a dilapidated state, and if it had not been supported on 
the outside by a strong buttress, would long since have 
fallen. 

Over the intersection of the nave and transept is the 
tower, of ancient but elegant appearance, in which a ring 
of extremely deep-toned bells is suspended. 

In the year 1 829, in consequence of sudden and great 
alarm during the time of divine service, the cause of which 
could never be discovered, this cathedral, after continuing 
open for a few Sundays, was finally closed, and remained 
so for two years ; when, in consequence of the active 
and zealous exertions of the dean and chapter, prepara- 
tions were made, at great sacrifice out of their private 
funds, to put this ancient and venerable edifice in a state 
of perfect and permanent repair. 

The old and tottering north transept, which was so ve- 
nerable to every antiquarian eye, with its Saxon windows 
aid beautiful door, was taken down to the height of the 
do»t-way, and u light wall erected upon it, in which is 
inserted' a single ami Twimrbbly haiuisomy Roman win- 



dow, having one also to correspond in the opposite trail. 
sept, which throw a rich and mellowed radiance 
the statues and tombs below. The door-way, a sDle " 
did relic, cleaned and repaired, has been transferred to 
the southern transept, facing Christ-church-place, formed 
Skinner-row, where it now constitutes the grand anl 
highly ornamental entrance, having a spacious area be 
fore it, enclosed by an elegant] railing, with two hand" 
some gateways for the ingress and egress of carriages • 
the entire side of the choir on a line with it being newl 
faced, or built with battlements and turrets in correspond 
dence with the general character of the building. 

IRISH ELOQUENCE. 

The sons of the Green Isle have ever been noted for 
their faculty of speaking "ore rotundo ,-" and the names 
of Flood, Grattan, Curran, Burgh, Fitzgibbon, Yelverton 
will for ever remain associated with our notions of modern 
oratory. It is a question worthy of investigation— has 
the Union produced effects prejudicial or otherwise on 
this national talent ? Sir Jonah Barrington will have it 
that Irish eloquence has suffered from that treaty • for 
Parliament necessarily leads and gives the tone to' the 
style of the national oratory ; and British and Irish elo- 
quence are so essentially different from each other that 
the Irish orator inevitably feels his pinions fettered by 
the laws of style that flow from the parliamentary exam- 
ples of good public speaking — or, in the words of Sir Jo. 
nah, " the Irishman sinks down to the British level." 

But it does not seem obvious that the forensic or pulpit 
eloquence of Ireland should be influenced by the removal 
of the Irish Parliament ; and although our modern bar. 
risters have less wit than the Malones and the Currans of 
former times, yet they are every whit as eloquent pleaders • 
while the Irish pulpit, in point of eloquence, is fully on a 
par with the pulpit of fifty or seventy years back; but 
with regard to this latter, our fear of trenching on for- 
bidden ground prevents our entering at length. 

Some persons say, however, that the national talent for 
eloquence is rather to be sought for among those speakers 
whose public efforts are directed to the political state of 
the country, than among either barristers or clergymen ; 
the former of whom are engaged on the private concerns 
of their clients, while the latter address their hearers on 
a subject of infinite importance no doubt, but which, being 
common to all Christian nations, is not nationally pecu- 
liar to any. This remark is plausible enough, and 
naturally sends us to the politicians. Certainly some of 
Grattan's bursts of eloquence, are equal to any tiling we 
meet in the ancient models of Greece and Rome. Is not 
the following beautiful ? 

" There was a time when the vault of liberty could 
hardly contain the flight of your pinion ; some of you 
went forth like a giant rejoicing in his strength, and now 
you stand like elves at the door of your own Pandemo- 
nium. The armed youth of the country, like a thousand 
streams, thundered from a thousand hills, and filled the 
plain with the congregated waters, in whose mirror was 
seen for a moment the watery image of the British consti- 
tution ; the waters subside, the torrents cease, the rill rip. 
pies within its own bed, and the boys and children of the 
village paddle in the brook." — Grattan's Speech in the 
Irish Parliament on the Speech from the Throne, Jan, 
19, 1792. 

How beautifully simple and impressive the conclusion 
of his speech of March 19, 1800, on the Union. 

" I conclude in these moments — they seem to be the 
closing moments of your existence — by a supplication to 
that power whom I tremble to name— that power who 
has favoured you for seven hundred years with the rights 
and image of a free government, and who has lately con- 
ducted you out of that desert where for a century you 
have wandered — that he will not desert you now, but will 
be pleased to permit our beloved constitution to delay a 
little longer among us, and interpose his mercy between 
the stroke of death and the liberties of the people." 

I have selected the above extracts in preference to 
others more beautiful, because, so far as I know, they are 
less »t.ricrallv known aiid' quoted", Proceeding to tao 
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political orators of the present day, we shall mention four 
«s fair specimens. 

The first name that strikes us is that of the Rev. 
Charles Boyton, F.T.C.D. When this gentleman puts 
forth all his powers, he is undoubtedly very great. His 
jtyleis distinguished _for its terseness and point. Asa 
public speaker, his air is quite that of a man who is deeply 
convinced of the truth of his cause, while the expression 
of his face seems to say to his opponents with all possible 
good humour, " Come on, my honest fellows, let us hear 
all you've got to say for yourselves ; and I'm much mis- 
taken if, after hearing you out, I don't capsize all your 
arguments." Mr. Boyton has a great deal of wit. Indeed 
in this respect he is the Irishman all over -he evinces no 
symptom of degeneracy from our models of the last cen- 
tury. His remarkable speech on the Marquis of Angle- 
sey's interview in Cork with Doctor Baldwin will never 
be forgotten. Lord Anglesey had spoken, in rather a 
threatening manner, of '_• blocking up all the Irish ports 
with four gun-brigs, and inflicting on the Irish a total sus- 
pension of intercourse with England. What then would 
you do," continued his Excellency, "if deprived of the 
English market ? What would you do with your corn, 
and butter, and pork ?" 

"What would we do with our corn, and butter, and 
pork?" repeated Mr. Boyton. "Why eat them, to be 
sure /—What else would we do with them ? But our 
viceroy," continued the speaker, " seems to think that 
Ireland would suffer, and that England would not, if the 
intercourse between the countries were suspended. We 
export food to England ; their exports to us are chiefly 
manufactured articles — the cutlery of Sheffield, the china 
ware of Worcester, the carpets of Kidderminster. Sup- 
pose now our intercoui'se with England suspended ; which 
party would be worse off? Paddy, who would gladly 
devour the food which England refused to receive; or 
John Bull, whose English stomach, notwithstanding its 
powers, could scarcely digest a Sheffield whittle, or a Wor- 
cester tea-cup f" — Mr. Boyton is the darling of the Con- 
servative party, and no great wonder. 

Let us now pass to Daniel O'Connell. It is hard to 
despatch him in the compass of one or two paragraphs, 
but the effort must be made. Shiel once remarked of 
hint, that some half dozen heterogeneous and incompatible 
characters seemed to be jumbled together in order to 
compose his wonderful identity. We have only to do 
with his eloquence on t!he present occasion. It is unde- 
niably very great j and it is no mean evidence of the ver- 
satility of his powers, that he has been so successful in an 
English House of Commons, after having served a life- 
long apprenticeship of eloquence in the school of Irish 
agitation. But so it is. Wp do not think that an extract 
or two, introduced in a. brief sketch snch as this, would 
tend to give any idea of Mr. O'Connell's oratorical powers 
to those who have not heard him. Hisstyleis asvarious 
as his subjects. He can be every thing the occasion re- 
quires—playful, logical, severe, argumentative, burlesque, 
pathetic ; while the inimitable adaptation of his most ex- 
pressive countenance to the feeling conveyed by his words, 
is not the least remarkable of the characteristics of this 
liighly gifted man. He has been upon the Irish political 
arena so long, that political excitement has become his 
most congenial atmosphere. His physical conformation 
peculiarly adapts him for leadership among a people like 
the Irish, who place so high a value on broad shoulders, 
an athletic form, and an expansive chest. In fact, he 
hah a regular impersonation of a Paddy, and this has 
materially assisted the attainment of his great popularity. 
{N. B. The athletic prowess of Mr. Boyton has also eli- 
cited the praise of his party. He has the reputation of 
being able to give as scientific a milling as the celebrated 
IJdnnelly. himself.) O'Connell's voice is greatly in his 
favour s it is rich, loud, and. expressive, and possesses just 
enough of brogue to mark his country — a circumstance 
with which, surely, no Irishman will find fault. 

Mr. Shaw, M. P. for the University of Dublin, is deci- 
dedly a very; clever speaker. He is both copious and 
logical— .qualities which are not always found united in a 
public speaker. He, is particularly ready at reply, and 
POKessfti much d$sJerity in selecting the roost valuable 



points of his antagonist's speech for animadversion, and 
enveloping the more unmanageable portions in a cloud ot 
most plausible doubts, which tells effectively in a popular 
debate. 

Mr. Shell, M. P. for Tipperary, was pronounced by the 
learned and judicious Baron Smith, " to have inherited 
the mantle ofCurran." He has made himself so-promi- 
nent in the political agitation of Ireland, that the party 
among whom O'Connell is termed " the great leader," 
denominates Mr. Shiel " the little leader." The splen- 
dour of Shiel's diction is the principal characteristic of 
his oratory. Formerly his style was encumbered with too 
much tinsel embellishment. Time has pruned away this 
exuberance, and his language is now beautiful and ornate, 
and under the control of a far more correct judgment 
than his early years exhibited. His voice is sharp and 
squeaking, and his figure diminutive ; but the unrivalled 
intelligence of his eye, and the energy of his manner, 
make amends for these deficiencies. A London publica- 
tion, in a critique on the Irish members of the English 
Parliament, says, "Mr. Shiel is exceedingly logical— a 
perfection not generally possessed by the senators his 
country sends over here." Mr. Shiel possesses in high 
perfection the power of sarcastic raillery, which he often 
brings to bear on his antagonists with great effect. In 
private society he is full of sparkling wit and lively anec- 
dote ; and all those who have the pleasure of his more 
intimate intercourse, pronounce him a pleasing compa- 
nion. His most celebrated parliamentary eS^is are, his 
speeches on the coercion bill in 1833, on repeal in 1854, 
and on the tithe question. It is remarkable enough, that 
he was seven months in the House, after his first election, 
without making any display of his oratorical powess. 



Apropos of eloquence— The following wild story is not 
wholly inappropriate to the subject of our rambling sketeh. 
In one of the wildest mountain districts of this kingdom, 
it chanced, some ninety or one hundred years ago, that a 
farmer came to settle. The inhabitants had previously been 
shepherds or goatherds, of that rude and uncultivated class 
termed "Boolies" by Spenser. The fanner had an ex- 
quisitely beautiful daughter, who was betrothed to a young 
man in the part of the country she had left. Their nup> 
tials were to be celebrated the following year. Mean. 
time she was seen and beloved by one of the rude hinds of 
the district where she now resided; a creature so uncouth 
and uncomely, that, bating the tailand horns, he might 
well pass for the impersonation of some shaggy satyr. She 
refused his addresses at first with her native gentleness; 
and finding that he still persevered, she repulsed him 
more roughly. He seemed satisfied with his rejection, 
and the circumstance was almost forgotten ; until one day, 
returning rather late from a distant ramble, the girl sud- 
denly ' encountered her unpalatable lover in a lonely 
mountain-pass. He renewed his addresses with alarming 
fervour; and on the lady's repeating her refusal, he pro- 
ceeded to take certain liberties, which she resented in a 
manner that excited the worst passions of his savage na. 
ture. To be brief, he hurled her slight form down a 
mountain-torrent, which swept her from sight in an instant. 
The murderer returned to his home, and kept his secret 
so well, that suspicion never fastened on him. Months 
passed— winter approached— when one Sabbath-day that 
the rustic congregation were assembled at mass, a grave 
and reverend person, with flowing grey hair, made his 
appearance at the altar, and whispered a few words to the 
officiating priest. The congregation gazed in mute, asto- 
nishment : the stranger was totally unknown to them all, 
but their sympathies were all indefioably. excited towards 
him, from the benign and apostolic expression of his vene- 
rable countenance. It appeared that his whisper to the 
priest was a request for permission to preach, which was 
readily granted. When mass was at an end* he ascended 
the pulpit, and in a strain of oratory more than human, 
dwelt on the obligation of man to his Creator, the neces- 
sity of observing his laws, and the divine justice, which 
assuredly awaited the impenitent offender. Every one of 
his auditors was sensibly affected; they never had heard 
so powerful and awakening m appeal ; many wept, and. 
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the ruffian slayer of the innocent girl was observed to 
shudder violently. The preacher paused for a few mo- 
menta, as if to leave time for the individual application of 
his precepts. He then resumed, in a tone of thinking, 
penetrating power, yet low and solemn—" Is there one 
here that nurses his secret, unrepented sin, within his 
bosom ? Is there one here that has hurried a virtuous 
and unoffending fellow-creature to eternity, and yet hath 
not acknowledged his crime ? Is there one here (and his 
tones became more supernaturally searching) that con- 
signed the form of the innocent girl he affected to love 
to a watery grave, and who thought that because no hu- 
man eye was upon him he should therefore escape ven- 
geance? Has his sin not ' found him out ?' Is not his 
breast corroded with the anguish of remorse ? Would be 
not wish— aye ! hath he not often wished that he had 
been hurled down the mountain torrent, and that she was 
now alive ? Does he not wish it at this very moment ?" 
The agitation of the guilty wretch noiv became uncon- 
trollable—he no longer could contain. "Yes 1" he ex- 
elaimed, c: Iwish it with all the veins of my heart!" 
He forthwith made an open, unreserved confession, and 
subsequently surrendering himself to justice, was executed 
for the crime he had committed. The priest accompanied 
the eloquent preacher from the chapel, through a wild 
heathy valley encumbered with masses of scattered rocks ; 
he pressed hira strongly to come to his house and partake 
of some refreshment. But the preacher resolutely de- 
clined; and when they reached the wildest part of the 
valley, he whistled, and was instantly answered by the 
neighing of a large grey horse that had been feeding, un- 
fettered, on the herbage. The animal approached him, 
and seemed by his mute actions to rejoice at meeting his 
master. He bounded on the back of his steed, and turn- 
ing round once more to the priest, thus expressed him- 
self: — " Do not attempt to come any farther with me. 
Who I am you shall not know— I do my master's service. 
I know not the people of your mountains, and they know 
not me j but this day will never be forgotten among them. 
I desire to be remembered among them as the avenger of 
innocent blood. Farewell." At these words he struck 
his horse with a switch, and disappearing behind a thicket, 
the priest saw him no more. Who he was, or in what 
manner he discovered the circumstance of the murder, 
never was known, But his eloquent sermon is said to 
have produced lasting blessings in the district ; the man- 
ners of its lawless inhabitants were softened, and their 
characters improved by his powerful appeal, and the strik- 
ing and impressive event that accompanied it. 

TOAT ELOQUENCE DOST THOU LOVE BEST? 

Wh»' eloquence dost thou love best— 
The lyre, the lamp, the tongue, the eye ; 

Which vary here our strange unrest, 
By every shade of fear or joy ? 

The lyre, disturbed by warrior fingers, 

Rouses the passions into strife : 
When beauty wakes the tone, it lingers 

Around the gentler springs of life — 
Soothes the hurt spirit's fitful sadness- 
Exults in love or war's brief madness — 

Giving to all a thrilling zest 

What eloquence dost thou love best ? 

The lamp to study pale has brought 

The treasures of the ebbing past; 
Whose hours are years of struggling thought— 

But life on earth shall death outlast— 
Whose mind,. self-luroined, like a star 
Looks out to men and things afar, 

By love of wondrous lore opprest— — < 

What eloquence dost thou love best } 

The tongue, persuasion's golden flood 
Gushing from depth of lieart and brain, 

Rolls o'er the ready multitude, 
With turbid wave on wave ; amain; 

And pealing shout, and glancing brand 

Answer the tyrannous command, 

■W glor.ous praise from eve,ry breast— — 
What eloquence dost thou love best ? 



The eye, when flashing conscious power-. 
Or bent in far and thoughtful slumbers, 

Adds might to genius' happiest hour, 
And sympathy to music's numbers ; 

Releasing thoughts for words too bright, 

By a mute language of pure light, 

To all revealed, by all exprest • 

What eloquence dost thou love best ? 
Newcastle. J. L. L. 



ELLEN. 



The circumstance alluded to in the following lines is well 
known in the South of Ireland. 

The maid is gone, but not to sleep — 
Her chamber overlooks the wave 

She sits all night to gaze and weep, 

For, underneath the waters deep 
She knows the sand is Dermot's grave. 

'Tis there the peasant Dermot lies— 

A noble, though an humble one 
Was he who look'd on Ellen's eyes, 
And saw no light beneath the skies, 

Save that which round his lady shone. 

Her brothers saw him moor his bark, 

To wait the signal of the hour ; 
The winds were high, the night was dark, 
Yet they were lingering there to mark 

The youth who sought the well-known tower. 

His foot was on the castle's wall, 

He saw her signal taper glow : 
Then Ellen heard the whizzing ball — 
She shrieked, and saw her lover fall, 

And splash into the waves below. 

The lonely lady does not speak, 

But sits in sorrow night and day— 
And those who gaze upon her cheek, 
Wish that her widowed heart would break, 
That she might pass from earth away. 

Few know the grief, which all may see — 

And still she, lives — but she is dead 
In soul, and only longs to be 
In the cold grave, where all are free. 
And where they soon must make her bed. 



HALL OF TARA. 



In the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, there is 
preserved the fragment of an ancient Irish manuscript, 
containing a deseription of the Banquetting Hall of 
Tamar or Tara, which is very curious. It states, that 
" The palace of Tamar was formerly the seat of Conn, of 
the hundred battles ; it was the seat of Art, and of Cair- 
bre Lifteachar, and of Cathar Mor, and of every king who 
ruled in Tamar, to the time of Niall. 

" In the reign of Cormac, the palace of Tamar was 
nine hundred feet square; the surrounding rath seven diu, 
or casts of a dart ; it contained one hundred and fifty 
apartments, one hundred and fifty dormitories, or sleeping 
rooms for guards, and sixty men in each : the height was 
twenty-seven cubits ; there were one hundred and fifty 
common drinking horns, twelve porches, twelve doors, 
and one thousand guests daily, besides princes, orators, 
and men of science, engravers of gold and silver, carvers, 
modellers, and nobles. 

_" The eating hall had twelve stalls, or divisions, in eack 
wing, with tables and passages round them ; sixteen at- 
tendants on each side, eight to the astrologers, historians, 
and secretaries in the rear of the hall, and two to each 
table at the door ; one hundred guests in all j two oxen, 
two sheep, and two hogs, at each meal divided equally to 
each side." 

The quantity of meat and butter that were daily con- 
sumed here, surpasses all description j there were twenty- 
seven kitchens, and nine cisterns for washing hands and 
feet, a ceremony not dispensed with from the highest to 
the lowest. 



